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or less than emblemism pure and simple, as it now exists among the tribes of 
the Niger Delta. ' ' 

While we regret the author's diffuseness — he might state all he has 
to say in one third the space he uses — and while some of his theoretical 
conclusions fail to appeal to us strongly, we consider the book one of the 
most serious contributions that has long been made to anthropology and 
the study of primitive religion. 

Frederick Starr. 



The Native Races of the British Empire. British North America. I. The 
Far West, the Home of the Salish and Dene. By C. Hill-Tout. Lon- 
don : Archibald Constable and Company, Ltd., 1907. 8°, xiv, 263 pp., 
33 pi. , map. 

The Native Races of the British Empire. Natives of Northern India. By 
W. Crooke, B.A. London ■. Archibald Constable and Company, Ltd., 
1907. 8°, xiv, 270 pp., 32 pi., map. 

From the editor's brief preface to these volumes, by N. W. Thomas, 
we learn that " the present series is intended to supply in handy and 
readable form the needs of those who wish to learn something of the life 
of the uncivilized races of our empire," and that "unless otherwise stated, 
the contributors to the series will be anthropologists who have personal 
knowledge of the tribes of whom they write." References to authorities 
"will be dispensed with as unnecessary for the general reader," but, 
" for those who desire to follow up the subject a bibliography will be 
found at the end of each volume." Works produced under these condi- 
tions by competent men cannot fail to be valuable additions to the stock 
of ethnological literature, but they must be done in the best possible way, 
if they are to be thoroughly satisfactory. 

The entire omission of references to authorities, even in a work of 
popular scope, is a doubtful procedure, especially when, as in the case of 
Mr Hill-Tout's volume, the " Bibliography " (less than a third of a page 
in extent) is so incomplete — a select list of the chief monographs of 
Father Morice and of Mr Hill- Tout himself, with some references to 
other authorities, besides Petitot and Teit, ought to have been given. It 
is only from a reference on page 38, in connection with the discussion of 
cranial deformation, that one would suspect that so distinguished an 
anthropologist as Dr Franz Boas had made extensive researches among 
the Salishan tribes. The lack of dates, also, where names of travelers 
and investigators are cited, is somewhat confusing. 
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In works of a popular character care should be taken not to perpet- 
uate needlessly inaccurate or fanciful orthographies, or to increase the 
number of different spellings of a given term. There is thus no excuse 
for the spelling pot-latch, adopted generally throughout the book, with 
occasional changes to potlatch and Potlatch ; and none also for adding, in 
Kooteney (p. 32 an cl elsewhere), to the variety of the distortions of that 
ethnic name already on record. There are a few statements of a kind 
that ought to be eliminated in another edition, such, for example, as the 
information, vouchsafed on page 134, that the nearest analogue of the 
peculiarly shaped Kutenai canoe is found "in Eastern Asia, among the 
Kr/J?^/ tribes. " Aside from these minor matters the book is well made 
for the purpose intended, and the illustrations (from photographs) are 
very good, while the index also is very satisfactory. In addition to two 
chapters of a general geographical and historical and ethnological nature, 
there are ten other sections dealing respectively with the following topics : 
Habitations, dress and personal adornment, food and cooking, basketry 
and bark vessels, implements of war and the chase, social organization, 
religious beliefs and practices, social customs, folk-tales and myths, from 
the cradle to the grave. 

As to the vexed question of the Indian population past and present, 
Mr Hill-Tout has no hesitation in saying (p. 28) : " My own investiga- 
tions among this people (Salish tribes under British rule) conducted over 
a series of years, leaves no room for doubt in my mind that the present 
Salish population of approximately 12,000 does not represent nearly a 
fifth of the population of this stock at the time of Simon Eraser's visit 
to them." And, with respect to the Dene, he adopts Father Morice's 
opinion that the total number of Indians belonging to this family at the 
present time is " less than one-tenth of what it was when Mackenzie 
first passed through their country." The chief cause of this great mor- 
tality is thought to be alcoholism, with smallpox, syphilis, aiid pneumonia 
as the principal secondary causes. Of physical types the author recog- 
nizes, both among the Dene and the Salish, the "characteristic American 
type," and the "adventitious or so-called Mongoloid type," the coastal 
regions showing more of the latter than the interior. Among the bor- 
rowings from other tribes by the Salish is the canoe of the so-called 
"Amur type," the credit of originating which is given to the Kutenai 
(p. 134). The Salish furnish us with an excellent parallel for the Eng- 
lish statement that it takes three generations to make a good lawn, for 
Mr Hill-Tout informs us (p. 140) that the final touches are put »n the 
stone hammers by rubbing them with the naked hand, and "to give the 
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high poHsh some of them have taken two or three generations of ' rub- 
bers, ' and hence the great value set upon them by their owners ' ' — they 
are often treasured as heirlooms. Perhaps some of the high poh'sh of 
certain prehistoric European weapons and implements may have been 
achieved in similar fashion. Among the Dene and the coastal (unlike 
the interior) Salish the tobacco-pipe does not figure in pre-trading days. 
Mr Hill-Tout rightly attributes to the custom of the " potlatch " in 
earlier, pre-trading days, a good and beneficial influence on the whole, 
"engendering, as it did, feelings of good-will and friendship between 
settlement and settlement and tribe and tribe and making war almost im- 
possible between them" (p. 156). In speaking of the social organiza- 
tion of the Salish, the author observes, perhaps too inclusively, that 
" matriarchy has everywhere been superseded by patriarchy " (p. 158), 
this statement implying the previous existence everywhere of the former 
system. Although chapter ix is titled " Religious Beliefs and Prac- 
tices," it begins with the remark: "Religion, in the ordinary meaning 
of the word, the North- West tribes had none ' ' — the nearest approach to 
it being, in the author's opinion, found " among some of the interior Sal- 
ish, who at times invoked the Spirit of the Dawn, one of the many ' mys- 
tery ' spirits with which they peopled their universe. ' ' The narrowing 
of the term " religion " indicated here seems to the reviewer rather un- 
necessary. At page 174 we find the interesting statement : " Totemism, 
— using the word in the American sense, that is, as the doctrine of 
guardian spirits, — differs from shamanism mainly in the fact that it 
brings the individual into personal and direct relation with the spiri of 
things without the mediation of the medicine-man." In the folk-tales 
and myths recorded in this volume the chief figures are the raven and the 
sea gull, the coyote, the magpie, the diver, the black bear, the elk- 
maiden, the lynx, etc., and one of the stories tells of "the man who 
brought his wife from the land of the departed " — a sort of a primitive 
Orpheus. Other volumes of this series are to deal with the remainder 
of Canada. 

Mr Crooke's study of the "Natives of Northern India" fares better 
in the way of bibliography (66 titles, pp. 263-265) and in references to 
authorities also. After brief descriptive and general ethnological chapters 
come fourteen others on : The tribes of the Northern hills ; the tribes of 
the Southern hills ; the castes of the Plains ; the agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial castes of the Plains ; the village and its industries : the 
criminal and vagrant ; home life : the occupations of women ; child-life : 
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games and amusements ; the birth rites; the marriage rites ; death rites ; 
popular religions and beliefs ; magic, shamanism, witchcraft. Northern 
India is of special interest to the ethnologist, for "there is perhaps no 
region in the world where the inhabitants live under more diverse condi- 
tions, and where they have been more directly influenced by their environ- 
ment " (p. 12). The environment ranges from the desert of Rajputana 
to the borderland of Assam with 60 feet of rain during the year sometimes ; 
and the peoples vary from the Juangs of Orissa, who have only quite 
recently given up the simple garb of Adam and Eve, to the Brahman 
philosophers of Benares. From the pessimism of the plains one finds 
escape among " really cheery, light-hearted people like the Oraons and 
Mundas of Chota Nagpur and the Gurkas of Nepal." In the Himalayan 
districts " the local politics depend upon the configuration of the country," 
and to the south, "the keen, austere air of the desert has strengthened 
and refined the character and physique of the people. ' ' 

The great mass of the population of Northern India, according to Mr 
Crooke, consists of mixtures, in varying proportions, of one or more of 
three distinct physical types, which types now "remain distinct only on 
the very outskirts of Northern India — Aryans in the North and North- 
west Punjab, Dravidians in the secluded districts of the Central Provinces, 
Mongoloids in the hills fringing the valley of Assam. " There is also "a 
bewildering variety of language and dialect," besides many forms of 
mongrel speech ; and some of the more aboriginal tribes (e. g., the Bhils 
of Rajputana, in part, who speak a variety of Gujarati ) have adopted Aryan 
languages. 

The author cites with approval Risley's observation in regard to caste 
that ' ' a man's social status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose, ' ' 
and favors the Babylonian theory of Rhys Davids, writing of " the letters 
of the old Akkadian script, which became the prototype of all the alpha- 
bets used in India, Burma, Siam, and Ceylon" (p. 29). Mr Crooke 
believes that the Mongolian element " accounts for the broad head of the 
Bengali, by which he is distinguished both from the Aryan and the 
Dravidian." As to the Aryan invasion of India, he does not look with 
much favor on the theory advanced (p. 34) that it took place not by 
way of the difficult Khyber and other northwestern passes, but rather by 
the southern route through Baluchistan, which, at the time, was a fertile 
land, that has since much deteriorated. The difficulties of the northern 
route, Mr Crooke thinks, have been exaggerated, for even to-day they 
"are largely used by caravans which include women and children." 
Caste, in the general view interpreted as the result of the clash of the 
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white and black races, could not, Mr Crooke believes, have originated 
in the Punjab, since " from the earliest times the valley of the Five Rivers 
must have been a land of white men. " 

The hill-country of Assam and its borderland are occupied by ' ' groups 
of (Mongoloid) tribes whose customs and institutions are of the most 
archaic type" — Akas, Dallas, Miris, Abors, Mishmis, Nagas, Bhotiyas, 
etc. In part of this region head-hunting is but recently extinct, the 
"bachelors' hall" survives, and elaborate systems of tabu are in vogue. 
Only in the plateau ofChota Nagpur have the Dravidians of the southern 
hills been able to resist the influence of the Hindu missionary ; elsewhere 
the contact of the Aryan has changed the jungle-folk in many ways. 
The Oraons, Kols, and Santals have been least affected, the last being 
especially distinguished by " their strong national feeling and their deter- 
mination to preserve themselves from contamination by foreign races." 

It is in the plains that the caste system is seen in full flourish, while 
"in the hill-country the tribe is gradually developing into the caste." 
In rejecting the commonly accepted idea of the antiquity of caste, Mr 
Crooke observes (p. 86) : " Caste, as we now understand the term, had 
its origin in the Buddhist age, some six centuries before the Christian 
era." The more ancient distinctions of social ranking, connoting color 
and contrasting the fair-skinned Aryan with the black, broad-nosed Dra- 
vidian, "in no way corresponded with caste as we see it at present." 
Between the Brahman, Rajput, and Jat, " representing the aristocracy of 
birth and rank," and the Dom, "an object of abhorrence," come the 
great mass of the agricultural, commercial, and industrial classes and 
castes, every attempt to arrange which on a scale of exact social pre- 
cedence is beset with enormous difficulties. To the fakirs of Hinduism 
are added also those of Islam, "as diverse in character and reputation." 

In the hilly country, flanking the plains, is to be found the most 
primitive village-life, while the environment of the plains has caused 
many old and simple arrangements and devices to pass away. The most 
important of the existing village industries is weaving, for " sixty per 
cent, of the cloth used is produced at home " (p. 156). Interesting are 
the "robber" and the " criminal " tribes, such as the Sansi, Meos, etc., 
and the so called " Gipsy " tribes, " who differ little in appearance from 
these criminal groups " — the Nats, Kanjars, etc. The effect of Euro- 
pean influence upon the old native industries is being felt more and more, 
and now many little things on sale at the village fairs are " made in 
Germany," or England. In the home activities the work of women 
plays a very large role — their labor being of three sorts — independent, 
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supplementary to that of their husbands, and common to both sexes. In 
the Punjab the social life of the village centers about the travelers' rest- 
house, with the women about the well and tank. The great gulf fixed 
between the European and the native women ("she enforces the same 
restrictions on his intercourse with her children ' ' ) makes ' ' the world of 
Indian child life generally mystery." Characteristic of Indian children 
are " precocity combined with a more imaginative view of life than that 
which our children ever reach, ' ' a certain old-fashionedness in thought 
and action, etc. In Hindu families of high rank, " the children give one 
the impression of being ridiculously coddled and pampered." The 
peasant boy's knowledge of animals, birds, and plants is very wide, out- 
door life stimulating him much in this respect. The evils of infant mar- 
riage, Mr Crooke thinks, " have probably been exaggerated " (p. 186), 
and when people speak of physical degeneration, it is sufficient to point 
to races like the Sikhs and Rajputs, among whom it prevails, and who 
certainly show no signs of decadence. ' ' In Northern India, as in some 
highly cultured regions of the globe elsewhere, " the bogie of the young 
bride is her mother-in-law." The value of the games and plays of chil- 
dren to the ethnologist is curiously illustrated by the fact that Mr J. 
Cockburn found " in the wild jungles of Mirzapur a magnificent specimen 
of a neolithic ring- stone which a young savage had mounted on a stick 
for use as a mace" (p. 187). The early marriage of girls interferes 
considerably with their development and enjoyment of plays and games. 
The innumerable obscure and tedious rites performed at birth, marriage, 
and death, find their explanation in the concepts of the " potentiality or 
atmosphere which inheres in and surrounds every personality " — the 
theory of tabu and its infectiousness. 

In Mr Crooke's opinion, animism "forms the basis of the standard 
religion largely represented in modern Hinduism, and to a less degree in 
Mohammedanism, save among converts drawn from the lower strata of 
the people" (p. 244). Among the forest tribes of parts of Bengal 
"animism persists in its crudest form" ; in the wilds of Chota Nagpur 
it is little affected by Hinduism, but " in the plains it gradually succumbs 
to the foreign influences which surround it." The last stage is the 
"monopolization of all religious duties by the Brahman." The great 
mass of the natives of Northern India are still to an immense extent " in 
bondage to the various modes of belief grouped together under the head 
of magic " (p. 246). Among the forest tribes " it is impossible to draw 
the line between magic and religion, and the practitioner, baiga, pahan, 
or ojah, is at once priest and medicine-man," Even in the higher grades 
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of Hinduism " the Brahman relies more upon the mantra, or spell, than 
upon the prayer. ' ' In Northern India white magic and black magic — the 
former employed for the promotion of the general interests of the com- 
munity by such imitative or homeopathic devices as "rain-making," 
etc.; the latter employed by the individual to selfishly benefit himself, and 
" naturally regarded as an offence against the community at large " — 
are known and distinguished. Homeopathic, imitative, and contagious 
magic have each their dark and their light sides. Every village in the 
hill-country has its dain, or village-witch. In Northern India the meth- 
ods of exorcising evil spirits are less elaborately developed than in the 
South. 

It is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes of this series relating 
to other regions of India will be as interesting and as informing as this. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Twe^ity-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Etlinohgy to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, igo2-igoj. By W. H. Holmes, 
Chief. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1907. xl, 846 pp., 21 
pi., 1 1 12 fig. 

The Introduction to this Report indicates the scope of the researches 
carried on during the year in the field and at the offices of the Bureau : 
The investigations of Professor Holmes and Mr Fowke on the antiquity 
of man in Missouri, Kansas, etc., and their examinations of aboriginal 
flint-quarries, sites of stone implement manufacture, iron mines (Leslie, 
Mo. ), etc.; Dr Fewkes' archeological investigations in Porto Rico and 
Santo Domingo ; Mrs "Stevenson's researches among the Zuili ; Mr 
Mooney's investigations among the Kiowa and Cheyenne ; Dr Thomas' 
work on the linguistic families of Mexico and Central America ; Mr 
Hewitt's studies in Iroquoian cosmogonic myths and ritual, also in 
Lutuamian (Klamath) sociology ; Dr Swanton's work in Haida mythol- 
ogy, linguistics, and sociology ; Dr Gatschet's linguistic investigations 
in the Peoria, Miami, and Wea dialects of the Algonquian stock ; Dr 
Russell's investigations among the Pima Indians of Arizona, etc. Of 
these members and collaborators in the work of the Bureau, Dr Gatschet 
and Dr Russell have been since removed by death. The Introduction 
contains also a necrology of Major Powell, founder and director of the 
Bureau, who died September 23, 1902, and a notice of Miss Jessie E. 
Thomas, daughter of Dr Cyrus Thomas and librarian of the Bureau, who 
was accidentally drowned on January 14, 1903. Report of progress is 
also made on the Handbook of American Indians, the first volume of 



